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GIFTS---PREMIUMS. 


UNUSUALLY LIBERAL OFFERS. 


Last week two copies of the Companion were 
sent to each of its subscribers. 

One copy was an “Extra,” and contained our 
List of Premiums, for new subscribers for the 
remainder of 1867, and for the coming year. 

Fifty costly Presents were also announced in 
the “Extra.” These will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers of the Companion who secure between 
November 6, 1867, and July 1, 1868, the largest 
numbers of new names. Last year we gave but 
twenty-four Presents. The aggregate value of the 
fifty offered this year will not be far from One 
Thousand Dollars. A splendid inducement 
for hearty and determined effort! 

Our friends will remember that besides these ex- 
traordinary Gifts, the Companion offers the most 
liberal Premiums for new subscribers that are of- 
fered by any Youths’ publication in the country. 

A copy of the “Extra” will be forwarded to the 
address of any subscriber who may have failed to 
receive it, as soon as we are notified of the failure. 

Our Premiums are offered to old subscribers. 
By old we mean any one who takes the paper, no 
matter whether his name has been on our list one 
week or one year. 





Subscribers who do not wish for Premiums, will ' 
be allowed 45 cents for the first new name sent, 
and 37 cents for each sudsequent name. Payment | 
must always be made in advance. 





TERMS. 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,.5. 
If not paid for in advance, $1,50. j 
Any person sending his own name and the name 
of a NEW subscriber, and NOL WISHING A PRE- 
MIUM, can have two copies of the paper one year for 
$2,10, payment in advance. | 
Any person.sending his own name and the name of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMLUMS, cao bave three copies of the paper for | 
$3, payment 10 advance. 








For the Companion. 
THE SLAVE’S CRIME. 


When I was in Charleston, just after the fall of 
the city, 1 fomnd in the deserted post-office a num- 
ber of old letters which the “flank movement of 
Mr. Sherman” detained there. Among them was an} 
ill-written scrawl—the leaf of an old ledger—from a 
country cousin in one of the back counties of the State, | 
to her relative in the city. | 

“Old man .” wrote the rural correspondent, | 
“died civen weaks sins. We allow he was poysined by 
the nigers.” | 

This little glimpse into the secret workings of slavery, 
induced me to make inquiries into the frequency of 
these horrible retaliations, of the injustice and cruelty | 
of which the blacks were the victims. Not alone in 
South Carolina, but in other States, I made it a point to 
hunt up these hidden records of crime; and few of your 
readers, I think, if they knew the half of my evidence, 
would exchange the position of the poorest housekeep- 
er of the North, with its safety and hard work, for the 
ease and comparative luxury, if joined to the fears and 
oftentimes the dangers, of a slaveholder’s lot. | 

The story that Iam about to tell may not be wholly 
true in ali its details; for, in addition to the fact that it 
came to me at hundred hand, not second hand merely, 
it was impossible, from the very nature of it, to trace all 
of its incidents to the original sources. But one part 
of it—the reptile part—was always told in the same 
way; the snake never failed to follow the trail of his 
slain mate, and to do the deed of death; nor was the | 
Penalty for the crime ever other or /ess dreadful 
than that which clused the career of young Jacob, the 
mulatto. , 

Jacob was a bright “yellow boy” of sixteen; tall, 
well-formed, almost white, with straight hair and a fine 
face. Why wasit that he bore so striking a resemblance 
to old Mr. Lecross? His mother had been a seamstress 
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FIGHT WiTH A SHARK, 


“Yes,” responded old Zep, ‘‘an’ she’ll be him wife— 
up dar!” 


told her that it served her right. He was ashamed of 
| her as an eavesdropper, and the boy should not be 


“Poo’ Jake!” added a third of the group, after the whipped, he said. 


master had gone; “he'!l ketch it now dat his modder’s 
lef’? him. O, de poo’ boy!” 

“Mighty pert boy dat Jake,” responded Zep, “he kin 
han’le de snakes mos’ ’s well I kin. Mighty pert boy!” 
added the white-haired man—a pure and native African, 
who had been brought in since 1808—as he mused, with 
his head leaning on the tree, while the two other men 
of the party were throwing in the earth on the coffin. 

Not a word was said for a few minutes by any one. 

“An’ a mighty good boy,” began Zep; “but he’s got 
de ole man's temper, an’ dat’s a bad thing for any nig- 

“Dat’s what I say,” chimed in Mammy Fan; ‘‘dat’s 
what [say poo’ boy fo’. Nigger’s got such a speerit’s, 
him sure to come to his def.” 

“He no let ole missus whip him,” added Zep: “‘an’ 
ole mass'r got to sell him or he’s killed.” 

‘Massa no low nobody whip Jake,” said Bell the 
housemaid; “he knows who Jake is, and Jake knows 
who he is, and so does young missus, and she likes him 
if he is cullud.” 

And in this way they talked, and when they had end- 
ed the little mound was made. 

Now, the young missus of the negro talk was not the 
daughter of Mr. Lecross. He had married his wife for 
her money, and her lands, and her negroes—and the 
tradition is that he had never loved her. It does not 
matter now whether he did or did not; it only concerns 
us to know that they had no children of their own, and 
that the young missus was an adopted daughter. 

It went hard with Jacob after his poor slave mother 
was dead. His mistress—shall I say his aunt ?—detest- 
ed him—but she feared him as well. For, merry as he 
often was, and mild-mannered, she had seen the Le- 
cross spirit flashing through his eyes, and she knew 
too well how fierce and implacable it was to venture to 
direct it against herself, even when it was wielded by a 
mulatto youth. 

But Lucy saw in the slave a handsome and intelli- 
gent boy, whom his lowly station and her older years 
warranted her in petting like achild. A few years 
went by, and the secret kindness grew into a mutual 
love. Lucy had never dreamed of this, but she had 
played with edged tools, and her heart was bleeding— 
foraslave! The very hopelessness of their love seem- 
ed to add to its strength! 

They had been so prudent, and Jake was so beloved 
by the household servants that no one suspected this 
intimacy, or, if they did, they never ventured to tell of it. 

One day the old lady entered Lucy’s room, a little 
parlor to the south, overlooking the river, and found 
the lovers in each other’s arms. They did not hear her 
enter, and they talked without reserve. 

They planned to fly to the North and toil for a liveli- 


in the master’s house: a sad-eyed woman, who bore! hood. Lucy was to coax the old gentleman to take 
the abuse of her mistress without a murmur, although ' Jacob to Saratogaas his servant, and when they reached 


she was often ill-treated and even beaten, without cause 
and without mercy. And why was it that never an 
unkind word was spoken to her in.the presence of Mr. 
Lecross ? 

Whatever the cause, it is plain that her master had 
valued her, respected her—nay, who knows, had even 
loved her! for when she died—a swift illness took her 
off—she was buried in a quiet spot in the garden, or 
just beyond is, under one of the majestic elms which 
adorned the place; and the master wept as the negroes 
Sung a sad, rude dirge over the body, as it lay unburied 
in its new-dug grave. 


“Massa lobed Susy,” said one negress, “bett’r’n ole 
missus.” 


the North they were to fly. 

“O!” said Jacob, “how I long for the day to come!” 

“Tt will never come!” said a hoarse and stifled voice 
—and a blow struck him to the ground. 

Lucy staggered out and went te her chamber. When 
she was sought for it was found that she had fled. But 
she had left a message with a favorite maid, which di- 
rected Jacob when he reached the North how to rejoin 
her. 

As for the young slave, he rose and dared his mis- 
tress to repeat the blow. She quailed before him, but 
with pent up tury she went to her husband and de- 

maaded that he should be flogged. 
| She might as well have bent before arock. He only 





His mistress’ bed-room overlooked the garden and 
was on the first floor. He carried the dead snake back 
to the place where he had killed it, and drew it slowly 
along the ground, through the garden, over the broad 
piazza, and into his mistress’ room. Then he put it be- 
tween the sheets, let it lay there for some time, and 
slyly went back to his own quarters. 

When the night came on, the male rattlesnake sal- 
lied out to find its lost mate. 

The fresh trail led him on and on until he had crossed 
the garden and thetpiazza, and still it followed on and 
up, until it lay coiled beside the sleeping woman. 

She was found dead in the morning, bitten by the 
poisonous and enraged reptile that was twined about 
her and had been unable to escape. 

Jacob did not prosper. He had looked around but 
not within when he laid his plot of revenge. 

Remorse gnawed at his heart, and yet he did not 
dare to confess. He determined to atone for his crime 
by remaining in voluntary slavery. 

Years passed, and upon his death-bed he confessed 
his crime, in remorse and with fearful forebodings. 

So retribution comes alike to the slave in his igno- 
rance and brutishness, as well as to those who are ed- 
ucated and blessed with freedom. There is no escape 
from the penalties of sin. 


42> 





For the Companion. 
FIGHT WITH A SHARK, 
John Poleman was employed by an English com- 





pany as a diver, to assist in raising a sunken cargo 
in one of the harbors of Jamaica. No more fearless 
adventurer, certainly, ever roamed the great waters, on 


| the surface er under, than he. Few had been through 


To tell the truth, he admired his son’s daring and more real perils and terrors by land and sea. 


gallantry. He saw his own image reflected in the boy. 

Yet the spirit of the slave master rebelled against an 
insurrection in his ewn household, and he determined 
to punish Jacob himself—not severely, but as a warn- 
ing to him. 

But Jacob was nowhere to be found! 

Family pride prevented an immediate search for 
Jacob. 


It was found that Lucy had taken the Northern train, 


husband to follow her, to stay a few weeks in the 
North, under the pretext of buying goods, and then to 
bring her back as if nothing had occurred. 

It was agreed between them, but not without a fierce 
quarrel, that Jacob should be liberated and sent to Li- 
beria. She wished to have him whipped and sold to 
Louisiana; but, finding her husband inflexible, this 
compromise was agreed to between them. 

Mr. Lecross started for the North. But he never 


and Mr:. Lecross, to avoid scandal, recommended her 





His engagement as a diver at the island of Jamaica 
came about by his being shipwrecked and picked up 


‘by a British merchantman bound to the West Indies. 


One day, after Poleman had ascertained the place 
and position of the sunken ship, he was busily search- 
jing, in his submarine armor, the cabin for treasure, 
, when he suddenly became aware that an enormous 
shark was swimming towards him, down the compan- 
ion way. 

Knowing that a shark always seizes its prey from 
below, he at once placed himself on hs back upon the 
cabin table, which was firmly screwed to the floor. 

Hardly had he done this when the hungry monster 
| passed close to him. He felt the creature’s terrible 
| head come in contact with his armor, and shuddered 
‘to think how slight a possibility kept him from imme- 
' diate death. 

The shark, however, could not harm him in his pres- 
, ent position. Poleman soon became assured of this b/ 


| 


| 


reached it, nor ever overtook Lucy. Just as the train ' the angry motions of the fish, which evidently sought 
had crossed the great Pee Dee River it came in col-' to get under him. The danger now was that the mon- 
lision with a car that had been left on the rails at the! ster might reverse the situation, in which case he 


top of the high embankment there, and Mr. Lecross, 
who was smoking on a platform, was hurled down the 
steep. He was taken up—dead. 

Mrs. Lecross, after she had mourned a few weeks, 
received, one morning, the news that Jacob had been 
caught and lodged in jail, at Clinton, N.C. The over- 
seer was sent after him, and he was brought back to 
the plantation handcuffed and in irons. 

There was no pity shown to him now. He was lashed 
until he fainted from the loss of blood. He was carried 
to the cabin which served for a negro hospital, and lay 
for weeks at the point of death. When he recovered he 
seemed to have lost all his old spirit. 

He approached his mistress with the shrinking and 
cowed aspect of a slave, and even assumed the negro 
dialect, which he had never before spoken in the house. 

Deceived by his art—for this demeanor was assumed 
—Mrs. Lecross directed the overseer to give him the 
charge of the carriage horses. ’ 

He played his part well. Never was there a more 
obedient or moreservile driver. She boasted that she 
had broken his spirit! 

Yet there was crime in his heart. He had wickedly 
resolved to kill her, but to do so without arousing sus- 
picion. His revenge satistied, he meant to fly to the 
North and find his lost Lucy. 

He waited for months. Not asign or syllable be- 
trayed his horrible purpose to any human being. 

Meanwhile, whenever he had leisure he played with 
Zep’s pet snakes. He learned from the old African 
the whole art or mystery of taming them. It was 
his only amusement. He knew all about their habits 
and had complete power over them. 

In the early spring, when the rattlesnakes mate, he 
found a couple in the wood and charmed them on and 
on, until they were within easy call of the big house. 

When he drove his mistress out next day, he told her 
that he had heard the rattle near the place. 

Now, Mrs. Lecross hated these reptiles with a pecu- 
liar aversion. She offered to give him a dollar—the 
first bounty she had ever hinted at—if he succeeded in 
killing the rattlesnake. 

Next morning Jake brought a dead reptile to his 
mistress and received his pay, with the most abject and 
hypocritical expression of thanks. 

It was a female—and he knew that the time had 
come for revenge. 








| would be wholly in its power. The table trembled, and 
Poleman fel: a blow of one of its fins as it thrust itself 
clumsily underneath him. A single flounce of its huge 
bulk would wrench the legs from the floor and send 
poor John afloat, at the creature’s mercy. 
Occasionally, too, in darting about, the shark ran 
against his breathing-tube, and a horrible apprehension 
| seizea him that it would break or become entangled 
in this, and so become the means of his death by a 
means not less sure nor terrible than to devour him 
outright. 

In the belt of his gutta percha armor Poleman wore 
a sheathed Spanish knife, an instrument which he al- 
ways took with him in his descents, to serve as a tool 
for use or a weapon in danger. 

This knife he now drew, and carefully watching his 
opportunity, struck out with it as he lay, vitting the 
fish just back of the gills. 

A tremendous flapping of the broad tail reported how 
keen the hurt was. Again the sailor struck, and again, 
and again. The shark floundered out from under the 
table, almost straining off the stanchions as it rose, and 
80 agitating the water by its struggles as to lift Pole- 
man from it and put him in imminent peril of floating 
off. 

He was sure, however, that the shark was getting 
the worst of it, and so long as the air tube communi- 
cating with his armor c:p remained in order, he was 
good for a hand-to-hand combat with two sharks. 

But our sailor had no wish to invoke a multiplication 
01 enemies, nor had he, under the circumstances, any 
leisure or any disposition to vaunt his prowess. It was 
uncertain, as yet, whether the shark might not slip 
under him in his struggle. The suspense was fearful, 
especially since 1e was obliged, for his protection, 
to lie as still as possible, and could not stab his foe 
save when it came near him. At length he was able to 
give one bold stroke, and the keen blade was buried in 
the monster's belly—and in another second it had shot 
up the companion-way completely baffled, and mad 
with rage and pain. 

Thankful to be relieved of his bloodthirsty assailant, 
the exhausted diver sought the surface of the sea, and 
was assisted into the boat by his waiting companions. 
On reaching the shore he found that the shark had 
been before him, for his huge white carcass appeared 
there floating helpless on the tide. e 
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John Poleman received a great many compliments 
for his bravery in his encounter with the man-eater, 
and his strange submarine victory, won in the cabin 
of the sunken ship, proved to him a valuable ticket 
of preferment till he eventually became one of the 
leading men of the island. 





For the Companion. 
THE ELDER SISTER. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

‘‘You little torment! there you go with my ribbon 
and the first bell done ringing! I'll box your ears 
Who could help being cross ?” 

It was too fine a face to be disfigured by anger, Lucy 
Bryan’s, and her graceful figure was thrown into an at- 
titude so impotently irate that it tickled the rogue who 
was annoying her, immensely. 

Up and down, up and down, in wicked delight flew 
his booted feet, while he crushed in his nervous grasp 
the delicate ribbon. 

“I don’t care,” she scolded, ‘I can be patient except, 


except,” and she illustrated that virtue by pulling the | 


child’s ear as well as she could in his headlong race 
over and around the furniture. 

The door opened and Ellen Bryan stood within it, 
with an appealing exclamation—“O, don’t, don’t, Lucy” 
—upon her lips, that almost quivered with sorrow. 

“That bad old Lute!” screamed Herbie, ‘‘she sha’n’t 
never have her ribbon, not never again. She told Mr. 
Williams I was always tugging. Now he won’t never 
love me no more,” and Herbert wiped his eyes patheti- 
cally upon Lucy’s new ribbon. 

A portion of it dangled from his soiled hand. Lucy 
sprang and caught it, and with a parting box upon his 
ear she walked off. 

Ellen drew the angry child towards her, but he flung 
himself rudely away. She curbed the rising impatience 
his rough push had awakened, and began to sweep the 
disordered room. 

Pretty soon a dirty face peered round the sofa arm, 
lighted up by great, luminous, laughing eyes and an 
occasional spot of white, where the diligent fists had 
rubbed the dirt off. 

“Nellie, I'll let you wash my face,” he said, true to 
the masculine idea that any service done him was a fa- 
vor to the doer. 

“I prefer to sweep the room for mother, who never 
pushes me.” 

“Then she’s better’n I be, coz she’s bigger, and so is 
Lute, and sie fhouldn’t oughter to tattle and box my 
ears.” 

“Herbie, mamma is not better because she is bigger, 
but because she tries so hard to do right.” 

“O, but—’n Lucy ought to try hard, just as ma does,” 
making the application promptly to another, like many 
an older listener to reproof. 

“I'll talk with you after you have forgiven Lucy.” 

“You'll have to wait a drefile long while, then. Why, 
she boxed my ears.” 

An hour after Herbert laid his stained face in Ellen’s 
lap and sobbed, “I’m sorry I did it. I'll tell Lute so, 
too.” 

Ellen bent and kissed him heartily, twice over, deep- 
ly touched by the sweet, forgiving light which shone in 
his eyes. 

Lucy resumed the offensive the moment she saw the 
child. “I’s sorry, sorrier’n ever I was afore,” quivered 
on Herbie’s lips. 

“It won’t last long,” retorted Lucy, with a light laugh, 
as she swept past him to the dinner table. 

Four hungry, impatient mouths were waiting to be 


filled. Lucy swallowed her dinner without looking up, | 


half resenting the patience with which Ellen was cut- 
ting up food for the little ones. 

“Ellen out of school again?” shortly asked Mr. Bry- 
an, looking with a keen reproving eye at Lucy. 

‘Ma had the headache and Ann a large ironing, pa,” 
said Ellen. 

“Do you never know when it is your turn, Lucy ?” 
compelling her to meet his satirical eye. “I judge not. 
I heard a fine noise, for a sick woman to bear, in the 
parlor this morning. 

“Tt was Herbert. He nearly spoiled my ribbon, and 
the last bell ringing, too.” 

‘Herbert, my little son, can’t you keep Lucy quiet? 
Give up the bows and trinkets the moment she asks for 
them, since," ending sadly and in a low voice, “she can- 
not find among her treasures a meek and quiet spirit 
for her adornment.” 

‘‘Herbie told her this noontime that he was sorry,” 
said Ellen, bravely regardless of her sister’s angry flush. 

“And you, miss, what have you done to encourage 
him in so worthy an act? Ask Ais pardon, too, when 
you can do it rightly.” 


“Are you satisfied?” sneered Lucy, in an energetic | 


whisper, as she passed Ellen on her way out of the 


At last the slippery thing was welcomed upon dry land | 
by a shout from Herbie. 

| ‘He forgets to thank me,” Ellen sighed; then paused , 
to remind him of his heedlessness. 

“Thank you,” he said, mechanically, as if repeating 
a task. 

Night closed in upon weary Ellen. “I haven’t ac-) 
complished half I meant to,” she thought. 

Lucy boasted of her good marks, and repeated Miss | 
Homans’ compliment to her. Lucy caught ideas with | 
an intuitive quickness that made it possible for her to, 
recite a lesson which she had but half learned. Ellen 
was so conscientious that she would often fail lest she | 
should affect to know more than she really did. 

By-and-by her father b!amed that family scape goat, 
“somebody,” for having displaced some papers. Ellen, 
loyal to the truth, at once confessed that she had done | 
it, by accident, and was so sharply reproved for med- |, 
dling that Lucy gave her a triumphantly expressive 
glance, recalling the scene at the dinner table. 

“Yes, yes,” thought Ellen, “she always has her re- 
venge, while I—there, what is the use of trying to do) 
right?” 

The slow-gathering tears dropped in great plashes | 
upon her open book, and she went by herself to yield | 
to feelings she no longer tried to control. A step near | 
made her shrink into the darkest corner of the hall. 

“What for you cry—lost somefin ?” whispered Her- 
| bie, slipping his soft hand into hers. 
| How utterly inadequate to her needs his kindly 
| meant sympathy seemed. She was in no mood even to : 
‘let the child see that she appreciated his motive. “To 
_try so hard all day and then knock it all over, and 
| then father must speak so, and mother thinks more of 
Lucy’s showy ways than all my”— \ 
| “Stop!” said the voice of the Spirit that strives with | 
|us in moments of temptation. Ellen did not refuse to 
| listen, but stood mute before its probings of her heart , 
| Softer and more purifying were the tears which now 

fell from her eyes. ‘ 

Hark! a wail, and angry voices from the nursery. 
Ann was trying to fill Mrs. Bryan’s place, and Ann 

| always scolded herself into a passion over the tricksy | 
| little ones, thus making them too excitable to mind her 
or any body. 
Ellen dried her eyes and ran lightly up stairs.) 
Through the unlatched door a droll scene was audible ' 
and visible. Roscoe was sailing his mother’s werk bas- | 
| ket in the bath-tub; Herbert, intrenched behind an 
| extempore fort of bolsters and pillows, was defending 

himself against Thomas, who pelted him with balls of 
| yarn and stockings; while baby risked a bump upon 
| her head by leaning far out over her crib, to pick up a 
| bright spot of moonlight, which she scolded and cried 
{at for being out of reach. Ann’s ideas of government, | 
| like our congressmen’s, were based upon the necessity | 
| of hearing herself talk, in spite of all opposition. 

“Whisht, willye? See the dear babby going to crack 
her crown fur yeez. An’ if ye can’t fight widout quar- | 
reling ye’d betther be afther quitting yer sport. Come’ 

| to me while I driss the bid over agin;” and with one' 
_ Strong arm she plumped baby in the middle of her cot, 
breaking her heart by blighting her uopes of picking’ 
| up moonbeams, and with the other hand cuffed Her- | 
bert out of his fort into the enemy’s lines, saying,— 
“Faith, an’ it’s meself will bawl nixt. Bliss yer 
poor silly heart, babby, for it’s meself that jist wants to | 
make use of that same moonshine to say good-by to 
Pat. Och! the throuble of yeez, an’ I crushed wid his ' 
| going to the war, an’ the misthriss her head achin’ wid 
| the noise of yeez. Save yer prisence, Miss Ellen, yer | 
| welcome ony how, if ye can make thim two mind of 
their own accord.” 

Here she caught sight of Ellen’s swollen lids and sad | 
eyes, and gave her a glance of sympathy, that bright- | 
| ened her plain features into almost comeliness. “Yer | 

a jewel, miss, ony how,” she muttered, with shrewd | 
' expressiveness; ‘and so is Miss Lucy, when yer not in | 
special nade of her. An’ yer a pacemaker, too, an’, 
| faith, Miss Lucy is as good at making war. Och! that 

I've let that ill-boding word out of my jaws. Miss | 
| Ellen, dear, Pat’s going, sure.” 
| You poor, dear soul!” came from Ellen’s full heart ; 

“but be hopeful. J hope, I wish, O, Ann, I almost feel 

sure he’ll come back safe.” 
| “An’ its wanting good cheer I am,” half sobbed Ann, 
| kissing the baby to hide her tears. 
“Come here, Herbie,” said Ellen. Herbie squared | 
| off at her, and a saucy “no” was on his lips. ‘“O yes, I 
is coming, ’cause you fished n’ fished for me this after- | 
noon.” 

| Baby was drawn into Ellen’s lap, crowing and leap- 

ing at the coveted change of nurses. 

| “Now, Ann, please help Roscoe with his cargo of) 
spools, then undress him, and I’ll do the rest, that you 
| may go to see Pat.” 

Ann obeyed, too glad to remonstrate at Ellen’s tak- | 
‘ing her burden, and for an hour Ellen had a fine time | 








| 





dining-room. Sisterly, isn’t it? Always putting me in to satisfy the three little tyrants, who wanted as many | 
the wrong before pa, because you can’t begin to keep stories as Schahriah, sultan of Persia. 


up with me at school.” 


Even met her flashing eyes with collected but seri-| problems, can you? Where’s Ann? 


Lucy looked in. “O, Ellen, I can’t do one of those | 
Give her the| 


ous gaze, and wisely but painfully closed lips. “Can’t baby. You ought to be getting your lesson, too. You| 


begin to keep up with me at school.” 0, how cruelly ' sacrifice your own interests for all her whims, and get 
skilful sisters who know one another’s weaknesses and no thanks. Besides, is it right to neglect your own du-. 


faults can be in probing half-healed wounds! 


Ellen went on half the afternoon, doing little, but 


| ties to do other people’s ?” 
“Perhaps not,” sighed Ellen. It did not occur to 


needed duties, with those words festering in her wound- | Ellen or Lucy, either, that Lucy’s ideas of duty coin- | 


ed heart. 


| cided so charmingly with her interests. She needed | 


“I'll try to study,” she resolved, buta book peddler  Ellen’s quiet, persistent study upon those problems in 


rung just as she began to glance over her philosophy | order to shine in class next day. By-and-by the rest-| 
lesson. “Ann may go,”. thought, Ellen, ambitious to less children slept, and Ellen s:ood lovingly feasting 
outshine Lucy. ‘‘No,” answered conscience, “she is | upon their picture-like, yet breathing beauty. 


away down in the basement, and very busy.” 


With what easy, smiling impudence did that peddler kiss you, and dare not. Now for our problems.” 
consume half of Ellen’s precious leisure. Ting-a-ling- | 


a-ling, insisted the bell again and again. Ellen laid’ room. “So much doing of what I dislike, and neg- | 


aside that long lesson to answer the summons. 


“Dear, perplexing, vexing little mortals! I long to’ 


“What a day!” said Ellen, humbly, on going to her | 


| 
| lecting of what I like. Would I had only done right!” 


“Um!” exclaimed Herbie, with huge satisfaction, as pane aspiring and despairing of self, was she not 
| 


he peered in at the door, “I’s glad you are home, sissy, 


learning in her great Master’s school? Silence passed 


coz you'll please help get my ball. I lost it down the between the sisters after their evening prayer. Then 


cistern.” 


The wistful face spoke more eloquently than ambi- 
tion to a loving heart like Ellen’s; but that ball, with 
the usual perversity of inanimate things, insisted upgn 


Lucy whispered,— 
“Ellen ?” 
“What, dear ?” | 
“T’m sorry for what I said to you. I’ll ask Herbie’s— 


slipping back every time it got almost to the surface. pardon, too.” 


| 


“OQ, Lucy, I’m so glad,” faltered Ellen, touched at, who pressed forward to present a twenty dollar bil}, 
such a rare admission from wilful Lucy, and in answer,; Another gave a pig, another five acres of land that 
too, to her prayer. j etned Mr. Green’s lot. Four gentlemen gave him an 

Ah! it was Ellen’s own unselfishness that had moved | order for a pair of oxen, one friend gave him a new 
the hidden springs of better purposes in Lucy’s heart, | plough, others gave him flour, grain, and meat. 
and brought a rich reward to her own. Had Aladdin’s wonderful lamp been rubbed in Mr, 

“No words can tell,” said Mrs. Bryan, in after years, | Green’s presence he could not have been more gratified 
‘“‘what my Ellen has been to her younger brothers and ' with the results. From a poor man he was suddenly 
sisters.” Those brothers and sisters became worthy of converted into what seemed to hima rich one. How 
her self-denying love ; and not all the treasures of earth | ashamed was he now of the weak tears he had shed 
could have, made her richer than she was in enjoying | when the angels presented him the little innocents, 
their success and their happiness. who were to bring nothing but blessings upon his head. 

ms He had doubted the kind care of Providence, and now 
he was loaded with gifts. 

en ese Nt : Of course these kind people were invited into the 
SAUSTNS InOeS ATS TREY CARS Wear house to admire the babies. Happy Mrs. Green,—how 
in ree ty fo yw bay _ smiling and blooming she looked with the flush of 
Beautiful hands are they that do pride and gratitude on her cheek. It was a langhable 
The work of the neble, good and true, sight to see the rough-handed men try to fondle the 
Busy for them the long day through. pretty darlings, and to see the dainty wee things wince, 
Beautiful feet are they that go as they pressed their bearded faces to their velvety 
Set cae oo yt ag cheeks. Not a man of them but envied Mr. and Mrs, 
Green their nest of little ones—not one but would have 
ape Apap ete cpt ogee pure, taken the whole to his manly breast, rather than the 

That lead to the mansions strong and sure, world should reject them. 

The next day there came another rap at the door, 
but this time it was a delegation of ladies. All the 
wives, mothers, sisters, aunts and children in G—— 
had turned out to complete the charitable donation. 

“I tell the tale as ‘twas told to me.” They had brought dresses, and flannel, and cheeses, 

Mrs. Quiet was putting the polish to the breakfast and butter, and dried fruits, and preserved fruits, 
dishes, and wondering what she should do with herself. indeed, every thing that a housewife doats upon. Mrs, 
all day long, when in rushed Mrs. Hasty with her sun- Hasty, who from the first had been the proudest of 
bonnet awry, her cheeks glowing, and her eyes fairly ' nurses, chattered like a magpie, never thinking to 
starting out of their sockets with surprise. She gasped take breath, until outraged nature compelled her to do 
once, twice, and thrice even before she could recover so. She exhibited first the boys, then the girls, then all 
her breath; then up went her two hands, wide open the boys and girls together. Such a series of cooings 
flew her mouth. ! and billings never was witnessed before, if since. Tneir 

“Goodness gracious! Sakes alive! Mrs. Quiet, what downy little heads were patted, their soft lips kissed, 
dew you guess has happened now ?” | their little pink fingers admired, their wonderfully tiny 

As it was very evident something had happened, (and feet exhibited—they were dandled, and hugged, and 
sensations were rare in that part of Texas) Mrs. Quiet trotted, and hauled about, until even the babies cried 
dropped her dish towel on the floor and herself intoa out, “Peccavi !” 
chair, while the very edges of her cap border stood | It would be supposed that the good people of 
erect with expectancy. , G—— had by this time exhausted their benevolence 

“You don’t say Nancy Sykes has gone and married Not a bit of it. Were not the four babies yet to be 
that peddler!” ‘christened? All had a holiday on that occasion, to be 

“Nancy Sykes!” spitted out Mrs. Hasty, as if Nancy sure. The esquire, and the doctor, and two deacons 
and her love affairs had sunk to the depths of oblivion became responsible for the future of the four little 
by the message she was panting to unburden herself of. ones. The good old pastor took them one after another 
“Why, woman alive, as true as my name’s Hasty, into his arms, with tears in his eyes, and kissed them 
neighbor Green’s folks have gone and imported four upon each cheek before restoring them to the happy 
babies; there’s jist tew on ’em gals and tew on ’em | parents. The women all cried, and the children all 
boys, and the loveliest little angels you ever set your laughed, and the men looked as grave as ever they 
tew eyes on!” | were able. As for the babies, they behaved with the 

“Four babies,” cried Mrs. Quiet, rolling up her eyes; greatest propriety; no screaming, or pulling of noses, 
“did you say four ?”’ ‘ nor clinching their chubby fists into the people’s hair; 

“Four babies—tew boys and tew gals. And if you on the contrary, they looked sweetly and wonderingly 
believe it, there sits Mr. Green crying over his good wise, only smiling a little when the kind pastor saluted 
luck. ‘O dear me,’ says he tew me, says he, ‘Mrs. them. As Mrs. Hasty very ungrammatically remarked, 
Hasty, how can Lever find bread to fill all those four| “It was the most affectingest sight she ever beheld in 
mouths, when I have to work from morning to night all her life.” 
to keep what I have from starving?’ ” The deacons who had become responsible for the 

“Poor man!” sighed Mrs. Quiet, wiping her eyes. He ; boys, bestowed upon them their own names, together 
forgot our heavenly Father feedeth even the sparrows.” , with silver mugs, which to-day may be seen upon the 

“Says I to him, says I, ‘Mr. Green, aint you ashamed mantelin the family parlor. The doctor and lawyer, 
of yerself to be so ongrateful? Why, the time will! who were equally gracious to the little girls, gave them 
come, man, when you’d rather have them four little the names of their respective wives, and some genuine 
wee things than all the wealth of the Indies. They | gold chains for the neck and sleeves, the names being 
will be the props of your declining years.’” engraved upon the clasps. After which, as a grand 

“I don’t know what they may be to my declining finale, the whole neighborhood got up a surprise party 
years,’ says Mr. Green, says he, ‘but one thing is sar- for the proud parents, as if any thing could surprise 
tin, I can’t scratch gravel enough for such a brood in, them after all they had seen and experienced. 
my younger years.’” We are glad to be able to say that at last accounts 

“ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘I suppose you can ¢ry, Mr. Green, the four young Texans were hale and hearty, being in 
and you know them is helped as tries to help them- | their fourth year, and remaining the pride of the vil- 
sefs. Now if you'll jist wipe up and not make a fifth lage. We only hope Mr. Barnum will not seize upon 
baby of yoursef, I’ll go round among the neighbors and | them as curiosities. Let us rather hope that they may 
see if I can’t make a raise.’ And now, Mrs. Quiet, dew ' live a hundred years, and that their shadows may never 
for pity’s sake tell me what zs to be done.” grow less. C. W. FLANDERS. 

“Now, Mrs. Hasty, you go right back and see to the or 
little strangers. I’ve got a whole draw full of clothes 
that my children have outgrown. Just look here! 
Here’s warm blankets and the very dress Mary was HUNTING THE WILD HOG. 
christened in. I’ll goright roundamong the neighbors,| One of the most ferocious animals of the forest is the 
and Mr. Quiet shall go round among the men, and if peccary or American wild hog. It is shorter, much 
worse comes to worst we can divide the little ones ' smaller and more compact than the common hog. In 
among us.” |' Texas it is called the Mexican hog. It has a large 

Away went Mrs. Hasty, and away went Mrs. Quiet, | musk-bag upon the back, which emits a strong and of- 
and all the settlement responded to the charitable call. | fensive odor when the creature is excited. It lives on 

The first thing that was sent by the men was a large | nuts, juicy plants, carrion, snakes and similar food. 
crib. In this the four strangers were placed—the two | The flesh of the female peccary is tolerably good at 
boys side by side at one end, and the two girls side by | certain seasons of the year; but that of the male is 
side at the other end; anda prettier sight wus never coarse, tough and unpalatable always. 
seen in allG——. Even Mr. Green rubbed his hands | The common hog has become wild in all the West- 
and laughed with delight, and declared he was ready to ern States. I remember that when I first met them in 
work his finger tips off for such a crib full of cherubs. | the backwoods, even when they were only half wild, I 

All the children far and near made daily pilgrima- | was somewlat alarmed at their appearance. Lean, 
ges to this lovely shrine; every one bringing some love bony, lank, savage-looking creatures, they will not run 
offering, and hoarding up pennies for the pretty babes.| or move out of their way a single inch for any one; 
Nothing else was talked of, and little else was thought | and they are ready to show fight on the slightest prov- 


of. The women met every afternoon to devise ways. ocation, against all comers, whether quadruped, or bi- 


and means to anticipate the babies’ needs, and the men ped, or of the serpent kind. 
all worked harder, with their honest hearts aglow, to| Let me tell you a story that was told me by a sports- 
lay up a trifle for their neighbor Green. man about the native wild hog or peccary. 

One day when the children were all dressed in their} 1 was hunting on Caney Creek, (said Capt. F.) near 
best bibs and tuckers; the girls with knots of blue rib- | to Dr. C.’s plantation, where I was then living, and was 
bons, and the boys with cherry, and Mrs. Hasty bust-!a mile from any house, in the backwoods, and half @ 
ling about with a face fairly purple with her effort to| mile beyond the estate. I was lying in wait for a deer, 
keep a secret, there came a knock at the door. Mr.| and had only a hunting knife and a single barrelled 
Green having answered the summons, found there a! rifle with me. 
smiling delegation of neighbors who had come tocon-| As I was moving quietly,—careful not to make the 
gratulate him formally upon the pleasant addition to least ncise and keeping a sharp lookout for game,—I 
his fam‘ly, nor had they come empty handed. Mr. suddenly saw a movement of the cane a little in front 
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For the Companion. 
THE FOUR STRANGERS IN TEXAS. 








For the Companion. 





| Quiet stood foremost, with his left hand upon the head of me, and then caught a glimpse of something moving 


of a fine new milch cow. near the roots. 

“Mr. Green,” said Mr. Quiet, “your neighbors donot; I thought it was a wild turkey, and took aim. 
propose to have you take upon yourself the burden of; Bang went my rifle, and then I was in for it. For, 
so large a family. We have come to ask permission to ’ inadozen different directions, the cane-stems shook, 
present to the little folks a few trifles, which we hope | and all around I heard the peculiar snapping noise of 
will be as acceptable to you as they may be serviceable the peccary. I saw thatI was to be hunted by my 
to them, through you. Will you please accept this game, and turned round and fied as fast as my legs 
new milch cow as an offering from myself and family ?” could carry me. 

Mr. Green was not a speech-making man, as we have} I knew that it was of no use to try to escape by & 


seen, but he managed to express his gratitude in arude regular race; for they would have caught me before I 
way ; but his expressions were cut short by Mr. Blank, bad got a quarter of a mile. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








So I threw down my rifle and climbed a tree with a Harry was afraid to do this lest he might see that Joe’s : 
speed that would have done no damage, to say the! hat was not as pure as when he borrowed it. His’ 
least, to the reputation of a monkey or a squirrel. | shoulders showed that the jaunt would tell on the suit, 

Thad not seated myself before the wild hogs were and he was in an agony. He wished many times that 
convened in mass meeting around the tree at my feet. | he had only remained in the store, content to forego 

And there they stayed. I was closely besieged, and | pleasure which he could not afford to enjoy in the style 
there was no chance for a sortie. There I sat, and! he felt to be required. 
there stood the hogs; sentinels whom I could neither} Harry did not return to his aunt’s to exchange the 
drive away, nor frighten, nor escape. Hour after hour ' clothes, because he preferred looking at Joe’s suit by 
passed by, and still they stayed. Dinner time came, | daylight. When alone in his room he brushed them 


HOW TO START IN THE WORLD. | said. She had called him so four times that day. First 
With.all his contempt for religion, the old Philadel- | = - res 3 tly dag Ae _—— bathed _ = 
phia millionaire had a great deal of worldly wisdom. | sjeq. Miss Snarley scolded him without asking any 
Many & young man, neglecting his wise advice to /earn' questions. Next, he had bad lessons. The teacher 
a trade, has been ruined by the gift of a fortune to be- | didn’t know his father made him work all the time he 
gin life with : | was out of school. Then the poor little tired doy fell 
Stephen Girard had a favorite clerk ' | asleep in school, and got scolding number three; and, 
ont ES + deat os Po a od ~ pat he always | lastly, his writing book got him into trouble. Now, 
when Ben got to be poole : y = awe ga . So | while he was going home, tugging the sled with the 
the “Governor” say Prcon 4 i his Foran ear same lame boy on it, he thought of all these things. 
g of his future prospects, “I wonder if there are any other good-for-nothings ? 


but still they stayed. Supper time came, but still they | 
stayed. I began to get seriously alarmed at the pros- 
pect before me. 


carefully, but the smoke and cinders from the chimney 


of the steamer, and the dust of the roads had left their ! 


imprint. He hoped this might be remedied by day- 
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' 
light, but daylight reveals rather than veils defects. | 
In tht morning Harry asked his mother into his room | 
to see if the new clothes were injured. The expression | 
of her face showed her thoughts; but she only said,— | 
“J will do the best I can with them, Harry, and you 
can take them home to-night.” 
And the best she could do was to hang them up in| 
her boy’s closet, and with the money she had long been ! 
This time I yelled at the top of my voice. saving for a sewing machine, to relieve her of midnight 
“Fillo!” toil for her children, she went out and ordered a new | 
The voice came from a distance, but it sent a thrill of suit, and left word with Joe that his clothes would! 
pleasure to my heart. | eome back in a day or two. 
** Whoo-whoop !” I answered. This surprised Harry, who exclaimed, ‘‘Why, moth- 
No answer now. I felt sure that aid was coming to er, it was only a little dust!” 
me, and to guide him I gave ayell every now and then. “That is very true, my son,” said his mother; “but | 
** Whoo-whoop !”” ‘dust has done a great deal of mischief in this! 
‘‘Hillo, there!” shouted a voice a little way off; world. It has ruined many a fair fabric and dimmed 
“Who’s a-scaring the owls there ?” | many a pure surface; it has even destroyed the sight’ 
“Take care!” I shouted. “Stop where you are,and oftheeye! And the worst thing about dus¢ is, that no 
go back for help. I’m treed by hogs. Don’t you come one is afraid of it as of mud, or oil, and therefore few | 
near, or you'll get into a mess that you won’t like!” | shun it.” 
“OQ. K.,” shouted the voice. “Sit still and I'll get; Ah, boys! how often do you think or say of a small | 
help.” | error or impurity, “It is only a little dust, and can | 
I needn’t say, I take it, that I didn’t move much nor easily be brushed off.” But remember that any thing | 
come down now that help was at hand. I had sat which defiles is dangerous, no matter by what name it | 
there six hours waiting for help, and was only too glad | iscalled. Therefore beware of all that is not pure and 
that I would not have to wait six hours more. | clean in the lives and words of those with whom you | 
I thought, nevertheless, that the man would never associate, for their dust will not remain on themselves, 
come back. It seemed hours before he returned, al- | but scatter itself over those who are near and around | 
though, as I found out, he was not gone an hour. them. 3. D.C. 
He came back with plenty of help,—a large pack of a 
dogs, half-a-dozen negroes, with clubs and knives, and PETER, THE COUNTRY BOY. 


As the house was a mile away, and the wind was in 
my teeth, I thought that there was no use in trying to 
make myself heard. 

**Still, it won’t do any ill to try,” I thought, “and I'll 
see if the Camanche war whoop won’t fetch somebody.” 

“* How-how-poo-00-00-00-ah !”” 

No answer. 

“‘How-how poo-00-00-00 ah!” 








| false notion that a Christian must not play : 


and perhaps lend a helping hand in starting him in the | 
world. But the old fox carefully avoided the subject. | 
Ben mustered courage. 

wy a I am now free, sir,” said he, “and I| 
thought I would say something to you as to my| 
course. What do you think I had better do?” 

“Yes, yes, I know you are,” said the millionaire ; | 
Pn my advice is that you go and learn the cooper’s 

e. 

This piece of advice nearly froze Ben out, but recov- | 
ering his equilibrium, he said if Mr. Girard was in| 
earnest he would do so. 

“T am in earnest;” and Ben forthwith sought the 
best cooper in Spring Garden, became an apprentice, | 
= in due time, could make as good a barrel as the | 


t. ‘0 
He announced to old Stephen that he had graduated, are 


and was ready to set up in business. The old man! 
seemed gratified, and immediately ordered three of the | 
best barrels he could turn out. Ben did his prettiest, 
and wheeled them up to his counting-room. Mr. Gi- 
rard pronounced them first-rate, and demanded the} 
price. 

“One dollar,” said Ben, “‘is as low as I can live by.” 

“Cheap enough. Make out your bill.” | 

The bill was made out, and old Stephen settled it 
with a check for $50,000, which he accompanied with | 
this little moral to the story : 

“There, take that, and invest it in the best possible | 
manner; and if you are unfortunate and lose it, you! 
have a good trade to fall back upon, which will afford | 
you a good living.” 


CAN A CHRISTIAN BOY PLAYP 
Perhaps no thought operates more to hinder juvenile 
inquirers from embracing the religion of Jesus, than the 








“Can I play if I am one of Christ’s followers ?” 
asked a little boy. 

Certainly. Do you think the Good Shepherd is dis- 
pleased because His little lambs frisk round the green | 
pastures? O,no! He loves to see them run about and 


he said. He looked all around him. There were old 
fences, but they were good to keep cattle out of mis- 
chief. There was a dog, but he watched for thieves in 
the night. There were some old maple trees, but even 
those made maple sugar. “Yes,” he cried, “there are 
some ‘good-for-nothings,’ and I’m like them. 1’m like 
weeds. I’m growing up fast, as they do, and I shail al- 
ways be in somebody’s way. I'll never try to do any 
thing or de anybody again until weeds grow useful.” 
And poor little discouraged Billy began to cry. 

Just then a chickadee lighted on the fence and began 
tosing. ‘Poor little winter bird!” thought Billy, “I 
wonder where you get any thing to eat when the ground 
isso snowy! The leaves and berries are all gone, the 
butterflies are dead, and the worms all frozen in the 


“Peep, peep, chickadee, dee dee dee-e-e-e,” cried 
birdie. “I'll show you!” Whirr-r-r-r went his wings, 
and then he lighted on one of the good -for-nothing 
weeds. How he clung and picked out the little dry 
seeds, twittering and peeping at a great rate. 
“Ah,” thought Billy, “weeds are useful then! They 
are the little birds’ corn-cribs! I won't give up yet! 
If I’m a weed there’s a little lame chickadee on my sled 
to look after. I won't believe I'm a good for nothing, 
even if Miss Snarley does say so. I’m going to keep 
trying!” This was a good resolution, and Billy kept it 
until Miss Snarley left and a better teacher came; and, 
at the end of a year, when Billy found himself at the 
head of his class, how grateful he did feel towards the 
chickadee and the weeds for teaching him such a good 
lesson ! UncLE Nar. 





~~ 
PUT SALT INTO IT. 

“Mother, what makes you put salt into every thing 
you cook ?” 

“Well, Annie, I'll make you a little loaf of bread 
without any salt, and see if you can find it out.” 

“O mother! it doesn’t taste a bit good,” said she, af- 
ter she had tasted it. 

“Mother,” said Annie, a day or two afterward, “Jane 
Wells is the worst girl I ever saw; she slaps her little 
brother, and pulls his hair, and acts real hateful. When 


my friend the planter. 

Some of the hogs showed fight and others ran; but , 
in less than ten minutes I was on the earth again. But, 
1 could hardly walk. My legs were so stiff that I had 
to be assisted home. 

The funniest thing about my release was, that I owed 
it to a tax collector,—the first and last time I ever felt 
particularly glad to see one of the tribe. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
COST OF A DAY’S PLEASURE. 


Harry Blane was going ona little excursion with a 
party, all of whom were sons of rich men; and sensible 
as he was, he felt a little twinge of mortification at 
thought of the contrast between his clothes and theirs. 

When he mentioned this at home, his mother sug- 
gested that the pleasure of the trip might not atone for 
the pain, should his feelings be in any manner wound- 
ed, and advised him to choose companions from among 
boys whose fathers were not wealthy men. 

This touched his pride, for with all his noble qual- 
ities Harry had a spirit which needed subduing. So, 
tossing up his head, he said, with a flushed face,— 

“T guess I’m as good as Will Butts, whose father 
made his money cleaning tripe! And what better is 
arich tailor’s son thanI am? And do you think the 
boy of a snob contractor for army pork is going to snub 
me because I haven’t 2 light suit of clothes and a hat to 
match. They’d better try it—that’s all.” 

“My dear boy,” said the mother, “I see no evidence 
of these boys trying to ‘snub’ you, as you call it. If! 
they did not want your company they need not have | 
asked you to go. It will be in your own feelings alone 
that you will suffer, if you go.” 

“If 1 go, mother? I am going, and I’m not going 
shabby, either! I'll borrow cousia Joe’s new suit for 
one day. He’ll lend it to me, I know; he’s always so 
kind!” 








“But Harry, poor Joe earned that suit himself, and 


New York city is a place where thousands of boys 
are ruined in various ways, but a great many resist the 
temptations thrown in their way, aad become honora- 
ble and useful men. 


| 


| 
Some years ago a poor boy who had lost his parents , 
went to New York to see that great city, and to get work | 


if possible. 
at the wharf, and that would hardly snffice to pay for 
meals and lodging over two days, in the most economi- 
calmanner. His name was Peter. Now Peter, as soon 


He had only $2,50in money on landing ' 


| ing, and calling names, and striking, and cheating, and 


as he landed, began to stare around at the great ships, ' 


and warehouses, six and seven stories high, so that 
every body who saw him knew that he was green from 
the country. 

In a few minutes after leaving the steamer, a boy 
came up to him and said, “I say, you country chap, 
want a good place to mind an office ?—$5 a week—nice 
place—can get it for you. 

Peter, though rather green, had heard a good deal 
about the traps set to ensnare country boys in New 
York and get away their money, and he at once sus- 
pected the real object of this street scamp, which was 
to get what money he had, by fraud and deception too, 
in order to see what the young loafer would do. 

“Yes,” said Peter, “I do want such a situation.” 

“Got any ‘greenbacks’ to pay for it?” 

“Only two dollars, and a fifty cent shin-plaster.” 

‘“‘Well, hand over, and I’ll go with you to the office— 
sure to-get the place for you—man sent me out to find 
a boy from the country ” 

Now Peter was a stout lad, and he could run like a 
deer, so he concluded that he would give the money 
to the boy, feeling sure that he could not get away 
from him; and he desired an opportunity to “lick” one 
of those city rascals, as he said. 


As soon as the city boy got the money he started off 


at full speed, but before he had run the distance of a 
block, Peter seized him and threw him upon the 
ground. 


“Now,” said Peter, “hand over that money, or I’ll | 


give you what Dick gave the driver.” 

So the boy handed back the money. 

“Now,” said Peter, “you must go to prison. I'll 
hold you till a policeman comes along.” 

The boy was dreadfully scared, and pulled out a 
small roll of ‘greenbacks’ and gave five dollars to Peter, 
on the condition that he would let him off. So Peter 
let him go, but the boy had not gone far when Peter 
ran to him, and seizing him by the collar of his coat, 
said, “Here! you must tell me where you got this 


it would be very cruel to impose on his kindness by|™oney. You may have stolen it, and I can’t keep 
borrowing it for a whole day at the beach. It is very | money waters #8 belongs to me Rensstiy. 


light and will be easily soiled,” replied the lady. 


The boy tried hard to deceive Peter, as to where he 
got the money, giving various contradictory explana- 


“But, mother, all the other boys are going in light | tions. 


clothes; Joe’s won’t soil any easier than theirs,” said 


“No, but if their clothes are injured they have only 
to order others; but he would have to go with soiled 
Clothes all summer.” 


“T'll be careful of them, more so than if they were 
my own. Good morning, mother,” and he added, kiss- 
ing her, “you must have patience two or three years pied by French & Goodsell; “I saw ’em go into the 
more with your proud boy, and then he’ll be able to cellar, and I went into the office and found the money 


take care of himself and you too.” 


“Poor, hopeful boy! Prospects were not very fair grip on the boy’s arm that made him 
for this. He was now seventeen years old, had just 
left the High school and was in a store, on the prince» 
ly salary of fifty dollars! His mother was a minister’s 
widow, living with great prudence on the little sum se- 
cured by a life insurance, without which she would 


“There comes the policeman,” said Peter, “and I'll 
tell him all about you, if you do not tell me honestly 
and truly where you got that roll of ‘greenbacks.’ ” 

The boy trembled. 

‘“‘Won’t you have me put in prison if I'll tell you?” 

“No,” said Peter, “but 1 will if you don't. 

So the boy took him around to a wholesale provision 
store, a few blocks off. 

“There, I got it in there,” pointing toa store occu- 





| in the till of the desk.” 


t 


' 
| 





| ‘Come along, you young rascal,” said Peter, with a 
feel as if he was 
held by a young giant. “Come —— right straight 
into the office and own up,” and Peter drew him up the 
steps and was struggling to get him into the counting- 
room, when Mr. French exclaimed, “What's all that 
about? Outof my store, you young ruffians!”’ 

“Sir,” replied Peter, “this fellow has robbed you. 


have been absolutely penniless, with three children to I’ve made him own up. Here is the money he took 


feed and to clothe. 


from the till of your desk.” 
Mr. French took the package, and there was the ad- 


By one of those miracles which love is every day | dre‘s of his firm, ‘French & Goodsell,” on the wrapper. 


Working, she had kept Harry at school till he had an 


‘How is this?” said Mr. French. 


| plain this affair.” 
Cdueation such as few poor boys outside of New Eng- | - So Peter told him all about what had happened on! 


land can procure. 


| the dock; how the money package had been offered to 


“Come in and ex- | 


1 
| 


| 


He borrowed poor Joe’s new suit, which he put on at him to let the boy off from prison; how he considered , 
his aunt’s, knowing that the sight of it would pain his | it would be wrong to keep it if it had been wrongfully 


Mot. er, and set off in high glee with his friends. 


A short ride in the cars brought them to the boat, in “ 
Which they sailed two hours, and then landed on an' and where do you live?” 
island, where, after trying their skill at fishing, they | 
Partook of a fine dinner. It was very hot and dusty, 2° 
but nothing daunted their spirits. They took a sail 


| obtained, &c. 
When Peter had told his sto; 


Mr. French said, 
‘Well, this is truly a singular 


‘air. Who are you, 


Peter then told him that he was an orphan boy; that 
had come to New York to find employment, and 
| that he had just arrived, &c. 

“Young man,” said Mr. French, “I will give you a 


boat after dinner and went out on the water with a situation. You will go home with me to-night, and to- 
skilful captain: and, altogether, they had a very happy ™0rrow commence your duties at $1 a day and board.” 


day. Nothing had marred their pleasure. 


ge accepted the situation, with many thanks; and 
‘as he 
m Peter’s courage and hon- 


esty. 

the boy who took the money was sent to the ““House 
of Refuge” for a 
wards we do not know. 


! 


' 


: grew up became a er in the business of the , 
Another sail in the steamer brought them to the cars, firm; and ali this came 


On their homeward way. The dust was thick and 
black, and one after another took off his light felt hat, 
4nd with a scowl switched it with his handkerchief. 


; such afineone. Perhaps he thought so because he was 


80 ly scared. 
As he walked home he kept asking himself if he were , 
thing” as his teacher 


ear, and what became of him after- | 


play. Childhood is the time for play. Play strength-| Ltold her it was naughty to do so, and if she would be 
ens the limbs, exercises the mind and gladdens the | kind to her brother he would be kind to her, she only 
heart. Father and mother love to see their children at | Spoke rough to me and hit him again. Why don’t she 
play; and I’m sure the Lord Jesus loves to see His. take = 4 advice, mother ?” 

Of course He expects you to play like Christian chil-! ‘Perhaps you didn’t put any salt in it. Season your 
dren. He wants you to carry His spirit of love, and! words with grace, my child. Ask help of God in all 
kindness, and good-will into all your plays. And who you say and do, and your words spoken in the spirit or 
does not see how much happier that will make you? Christ will not fall to the ground. Don’t forget to put 


Kindness and good-will prevent wrangling, and fight- | 


pouting. How much play has there been broken up 
by angry feellings, has there not? Ah, yes, you 
know. Well, the Lord Jesus expects His little follow- 
ers to carry His spirit into every thing they do. 
Happy, happy children are His followers. ; 

e lately heard a very curious idea of a little boy. 
He told his mother, if he was good and went to heaven 
he hoped God would let him go down to the bad piace 
to play every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon; for 
he supposed God wouldn’t let him play in heaven. | 

Perhaps this little boy would find so much pleasure 

and et in the enjoyments of heaven, its sweet 
songs of praise, and following the Saviour, as He would | 
lead him into into the green pastures and beside the! 
still waters, that he would not want to play, even 
there, in the way he plays on earth. But God certainly | 
loves to see children happy and joyful; and he says by 
the prophet Zachariah, in regard to the restoration of , 
Jerusalem, ‘‘The streets of the city shall be fall of boys | 
and giris playing in the streets thereot.” 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 





I SHALL BE A MAN, 


Ishallneaman! Oho! Oho! 

Do you not see how fast I grow ? 

My jimbs are getting so tall and strong 
I shall not carry this satchel long. 


I shall be a man! a few years more 
And my schoolboy larks will all be o’er; 
Free as the wild bird then I shall be 
In this broad world that lies before me, 


I shall be a man! but, stay, let me see 
What sort of man I may chov-« tu be; 
I will not follow the idle throng, 

And live without aim all my iife long! 


I shall be a man! but ’tis not size 

Can make me good, and free, and wise; 
My MIND, too, must grow, e’er I can claim 
A right to bear a true, manly name, 


salt in it, or else ‘it won’t taste good.’ ” 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Jack-straws. 


Jack-stiaws were played centuries ago, and like many othe- 
good old games. have come into fashion anew and with some imr 
provements. The game may be played with straws or tine 
splinters of wood, four or five inches in length. The straws are 
gathered in a bunch, not tied, but held firmly together by one end 
of the bunch, in the hand, afew inches above the table. Held 
in this manner the bunch will be spread at the bottom, somewhat 
in the form of a haystack. The player suddenly drops the 
bunch, and the straws fall in an irregular he»p on the table. 
Each player is provided with a straw or stick, on one end of which 
a small hook or crooked pin is made fast. and each in turn trics 
to draw with his hook a single straw from the heap without mov- 
ing in the slightest degree, any straw except the one he seeks to 
remove. If he succeeds, he keeps the straw and proceeds to draw 
out another or others but whenever he disturbs any other than 
the one straw he gives up his turn to his opponent. The one who 
gains the largest number of straws wins the game. 

The jack-straws sold in the toy shops are usually made of 
wood, and each bunch contains pieces roughly representing 
kings, queens, bishops, &c. Each of these pieces has a number 
marked on it, and when one of them is drawn from the heap. it 
counts for the player as many straws as its number indicates 
If the players. so agree, each can gather up the straws as often 
as his turn comes, and drop them anew. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 





I fasten the hair of the maiden fair, 
With silken meshes I twine, 

But a good fat hare for the poacher I snare 
In these crafty links of mine. 

a | filmy folds round the beauty fall; 

form fichu, sleeve, or veil; 

And with softer grace I circle the face 

When age has made it pale. 


The air and earth are of equal wortk, 
Or the depth of the rolling sea, 

For my toils I lay o'er all sorts of prey; 
They are all alike to me. 


1 shall be a man! then let me try 

Each moment to improve as it passeth by; 
Faithfully now the seed I must sow, 
Watching ever lest tares with it grow. 


| size and shapes are manifold 

'o suit what you may require. 

Iam made of cotton, flax, silk, and wool, 
Of rope, twine, hair, and wire. 


or 


THE “GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


Poor Billy blotted his writing-book. His clumsy lit- 
tle tingers couldn’t make the marks he wanted them to. 
The straight poco Baye _ von peo | = Oueran strana - a sian 
were so very crooked that they all seemed to be fallin poenctnt 
down and cawting away ; but he ¢ried ever so hard, an SPSS Se ae Se 
began to think he was doing wonders,when, just at the 3. 
last, down fella big drop of ink. He tried to wipe it 
off and that made it spread. Then he tried his tongue, 
as he had seen the bigger boys do. O, what a daub My 6 1, 7.6. 6 was the ne one of the ¢ 

i » 2,9, word often en to children, 
peat yy tod i sts, “ast & ome? My whole is a noted river in the East, mentioned in “he Bible. 
His sharp-nosed and sharp-voiced teacher had very lit- 4, 
tle patience or judgment. Billy had blotted two pages 
just before, and she had promised him a whipping if he 
— thisone. Soon he heard her walking up behind 


im. 
His little heart thumped so hard that he could hear 
it. He placed his Salone the blot and began writing Conundrums, 
very diligently underneath, and was glad enough when! Why are pnpuotocted hearth-fires like insolent beggars? They 
Miss Snarley waiked by without seeing it, although she | 8T@ destitute of- fenders. 
had looked right over his shoulder. Billy was ver: What is the difference between @ young girl and an old hat? 
t 





The finny spoil of the fisher's toil 
I bring from the mighty main, 

And the bright-winged fy. as it soars on high, 
I trap in my folds again. 


Your cabbage or dumplings are boiled in me, 
Your lemons are hung to dry; 


Iam composed of nine letters. 
My 7, 8, 6 is a popular beverage. 
My 3, 1, 7, 8. 5 was the name of one of the chosen tweive. 


Me the contented man desires; 

The poor man has; the rich requires; 
The miser spends; the spendthrift saves; 
And all men carry to their graves. 





One has feeling—the other has felt. 
small, and had not yet learned how much braver 
would be to take his whipping and have it over with, |. oqnm dion init?” 84 be inhabited? When it 


even if he did not feel that he deserved it. He might do annual flowering plants resemble whales? Because 
have known that Miss Snarley’s sharp eyes would see they only come up to blow. 

every th he didn’t want them to, sooner or later.! What adventure made Dick Whittington’s fortune? A purr- 
When the books were gathered up she opened Billy’s. adventure. 


He thought she was hunting for an excuse to whip him, | 
and he thought her eyes really twinkled when she found | Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 
1. Popocatapetl is a volcano near Mexico. Pop-o-cat-a petal 


i-s-a-vol- cane-o-knee-arm- x-sick-0.) 
2. Paul the apostle, 


. Swans-down. 
4. “Time and tide wait for no man.” 


really such a great “good-for-no 








184 THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. | 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 


place, and the absence of carriage wheels accounts for; OLD JOHN CARPENTER AND HIS COAT. | 
the stillness which we have noticed. | It is an interesting question at what point in gradual | 
The peasants here have a different costume from any , decay and repair a thing ceases to be the same and be- | 
| worn even in Altenburg; red turbans being universally ' comesanother. The joke about the “same jack-knife” | 
| worn on the head, and the fashion of the dress isnot, kept so long by one owner, who had once or twice 
the same. 5 | bought a new biade for it and finally a new handle, is 
As we were passing through the streets—we, like ev-| familiar to all. A county paper printed in Patten, Me., 
The price of the a > tap ig ery body pone in the middle—we saw a proces-, thus humorously records a case of dissolving identity . 
Care Ta © PN — e | sion coming toward us, preceded by one man carrying a| in the patch-and-darning line: 


beyond the com | 
oat te Se aa One Dollar | cross and another a banner. Others also carried; We doubt if the coat of the favored son of Jacob had! 








Terms of the Companion. 








fty will ari arged badges. There were perhaps fifty people, both men and so many colors as the one we saw the other (iay on the 

as ey Ce a oe : a ; the men ouhien = aa together and the! back of our jovial friend and townsman, John Carpen- | 

————————— — — : | ter. He was in the field picking potatoes, with this re- 
e women on the other. Between them was an old man,! |) 5)1-anle swallow-tail coat on. 





e has worn it ¢wenty- | 


A NIGHT IN A GERMAN VILLAGE. who seemed to be the leader of the company, and who; jie years; and should he live fifteen years longer he 


From a Correspondent in Germany. 

Dear READER,—Before telling you any thing about 
this old city of the Middle Ages and the things and cus- 
toms which I see here to interest me, let me go back a 
little way—not so far as Planen, where I closed my 
last letter, but only to allude to one or two sights which 
are never seen in America. 

I think in some letter I have mentioned with how 
much care, and regard to solidity and safety, the rail- 
roads are constructed in this country, and with what 
apparent disregard of cost the handsome station-houses 
are erected. 

The traveller does not even encounter the annoyance 
of dust, in as great a degree as on American roads, for 
the banks are turfed or covered with planted bushes or 
trees. 

But since we have entered Bavaria we have noticed 
a custom which we have not seen before in Germany, 
and which has really, though almost unconsciously, 
given us a sense of safety in travelling by rail which we 
never had in America, at least. 

At stations of a mile apart are railway signal3, which 
of course are unintelligible to any but the railway offi- 
cials—and at each of them stands a man dressed in uni- 
form, who changes the signal, watches the train, puts 
up a bar across the carriage road if there is any near, 
and respectfully salutes the engineer, guards and pas- 
sengers, by keeping his hand raised tq his hat during 
the time the train is passing. 

These men live with their families in little stone 
houses containing one ur two rooms, and having a 
small garden around. When a train is approaching 
they send their bavies behind the fence, hastily button 
up their red jackets, turn their black hats on their heads 
so that the gilt badge will be in front, and stand like 
intelligent statues till it is past. 

Bavaria is a Ruman Catholic country, and at short 
distances from each other, along the country roads and 
ia the little villages, we saw crosses of wood wita 
carved images of vur Saviour uponthem. Occasionally, 
also, there were little shrines with steps, and on these 
the peasant people kneel and pray as they go to and 
trom their work. Every village of any size has a small 
church, and on the Sundays the people take their 
prayer books, puton their best clothes—such clothes as 
you never saw—and go to one service, then spend the 
rest of the day in Visiting and beer-drinking. 

We had an amusing experience on our way from 
Planen to Bamberg. But as ‘distance lends enchant- 
ment,” 1 fear I cannot, now as I look back upon one 
night in a German village, make you see facts just as 
we dia. 

We had thought we would like to know a little of 
German peasant lite, and as we were tired of travelling, 
had a goud excuse for stopping at a station which, from 
the car windows, looked like one of nature’s favorite 
spots, but which proved to be one of the most primitive 
of villages. 

The officials on the platform seemed to think we 
were beside ourselves to leave the train, but we had seen 
a pleasant-looking inn near by, and certainly, if we bad 
aright to judge by the size of the letters on the sign, 
we wight anticipate regal accommodations. 

The station master said he “kept that hotel,” and 
his wife would give us aroom. ‘But the room was not 
ready ; would we take a walk, or sit in the beer-room ?”’ 

We peeped into this apartment, which was like a 
den, black with the fumes of vile tobacco and full of 
the odor of smoke and beer, and preferred to “take a 
walk.” So enjoying the prospect of aclean room, clean 
beds, pure air and plenty of water for us dusty travel- 
lers, we strolled through the village. 

The houses were mostly of one story, with red-tiled 
roofs, low doors and little windows. Some had one 
room, which answered all the purposes a family might 
be supposed to need. Some of the rooms had not even 
a boarded floor. The children lived out of doors and 
took care of themselves, as their fathers and mothers 
spent the day in the fields. The men were sitting on 
low benches outside the doors, drinking beer and smok- 
ing. 

They told us that for breakfast they have black bread 
and beer; they take their dinner into the fields. They 
have no church, but sometimes go to a larger village. 

But we returned to the “hotel,” though it was, in fact, 
a large house full of stores, the upper part being de- 
voted to the great travelling public. I suspect, how- 
ever, we were the first Americans who have seen the 

place. Our hopes of cleanliness and comfort soon van- 
ished. 

Oftentimes there is real pleasure in forcing ourselves 


from time to time read verses from a book, which all| will wear this coat (which he says was a good one when 


the men and women joined in singing. Every man 
carried a knapsack over his shoulder, and every woman ; 
a bundle tied up in white cloth. All wore the coarsest 
clothes and some wooden shoes. As they passed, every | 
man in the street took off his hat, but they returned no | 
salutation, but seemed absorbed in their singing. { 
On inquiry we found they were a band of Roman | 
Catholic pilgrims, who had walked many miles that | 
day, to perform their devotions at a great church which | 
we had noticed before we reached Bamberg.” | 
On the tops of some of the old houses are storks’ | 
nests, and in the windows of all the houses are porcelain 
pots containing pretty flowers. The bread stores have 
the long loaves of bread displayed on shelves outside 
the windows, and with an arch built up over them to | 
prevent injury from rain. But the bread is not as good 
as we have generally found in Germany. The old, 
bridges and walls of Bamberg, and the picturesque look- | 
ing houses, and the funnily-dressed peasants, and the | 
beautiful situation are a good preparation for what we | 
shail see in the older and more interesting city of Nu- 
remberg. I hope to date my next letter from there. 
Bamberg, Bavaria, June, 1866. C. A. G. 
a 








VARIETY. 





LITTLE WILLIE. 


Willie he sits in his little chair, 

By the fireside, musing with brow of care; 
What is he dreaming ot, idle boy— 
Lesson or play, or cuke or toy ? 


Willie has eyes that are bright and blue, 
Lips lke a rose in the morning dew, 
Sunbeams that glitter around his tace, 
Feet that are music about the place. 


Sorrow and Willie walk wide apart; 

Life hath no sadness to touch his heart; 
Nothing but pleasure his thoughts to fill; 
What aie you dreaming of, tell me, Will? 


‘Father, O father! I wonder sore 

Why Lizzie comes vack to you no more; 
Sister Lizzie they carried away 

Over the hills that snowy day. 


When you are sleeping su sound and still, 
And the moon lies white on the window-sill, 
She comes and stands by my little bed, 

And lays her hand on my aching head. 


And she looks so pure in her robes of light, 

With her pale, pale brow and her wings so white; 
And she smiles so sweet as she looks on me, 

I know that in heaven her home must be, 


And then she kisses me, O, how swect! 
And, father, I hear her your name repeat; 
I hear her murmur a prayer for you 

In her baby-voice us she used to do; 


She tells me to love you, father dear; 
Never to bring you a sigh or tear; 
Never to whiten your head with shame; 
Never dishonor your spotless name, 


And she tells me, father, of endless day, 
In a beautiful kingdom tar away, 

Where there is never a thought of care; 
And mother, she says, is smiling there, 


I think she must a too, father dear, 

To see = sitting so lonely here, 

With cheeks so pale and with locks so gray, 
Thinking of her so far away. 


She telle me we all shall meet again, 

O, far from this world of sin and pain; 
Where sorrow is joy, and strife is rest, 

And our happy home on the Saviour’s breast, 


And mother is waiting our steps to hear, 

Wishing and wishing the hour were near 
When God shall call us to joy above, 

And we go from earth to the land of love, 


I know that your heart is like to break, 

‘That your hair is white for my mother’s sake; 
That your eye is dim and your cheek is wan, 
Watching and waiting to see the dawn, 


When the moon is white on the window-pane 

And sister Lizzie shall come again, 

Vl wake you, father, and you shall know 

The words that she utters so soft and low. 
MATHIAS BARR. 





ANECDOTE OF GEN. SCOTT. 
The following shows that Gen. Scott was no less re- 
| markable for remembering his friends than Webster 
and Lincoln: 


One of our citizens, an industrious and well-known ' 
mechanic, whose veracity is unquestionable, related to | 
us yesterday the following interesting anecdote of Scott, | 
which took place at Cleveland about the time he was | 
sent on the important duty of mae, the Canada 
| difficulty, by President Van Buren. he morning | 

after his arrival at Cleveland he was walking up a} 
street, when, glancing his eye in a painting and glazing | 
shop well recollected by the citizens of Cleveland, he | 








to meet annoyances cheerfully, but sometimes we for- 
get that such a pleasure exists. 

Our “‘clean” room proved to have a floor covered with 
dirty sand; a table and chairs covered with dust; win- 
dows which we immediately opened in order to get 
light; feather beds to cover us as thick as the one I 
used to sleep on in a freezing winter's night at my grand- 
mother’s; a looking-glass in which we did not recognize 
ourselves; a dirty water bottle without the water; and 
many such like elegances. 

After a night of more fighting than sleeping—fighting 


saw the proprietor, Mr. Hawks. The General wheeled 
and marched in. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hawks,” said he, as he took the | 
painter's hand. “Do you recullec. me?” 
| Gen. Scott, I believe,” replied Hawks. “Bat how 

could you recollect me ?” 

| “From having seen you under no ordinary circum- 
,Stances. The last time I saw you was in the thickest 
| part of the battle of Lundy’s Lane. Of three drums, 
| two had been destroyed by the fire of the enemy. But 
‘one drum was left, and for that three drummer boys 
| Were fighting, when a cannon ball killed two of them. 
The third one was yourself.” 
| “True, true, every word of it,” replied the man, with 


foes without rather than foes within—and a cup of , motion. 


wretched coffee and a taste of bread and bad butter in 
the morning, we left, much the wiser for the knowledge 
gained in a German village. 

But I am writing now in a pretty place, and the pros- 
pect from my window is so charming that I am tempt- 
ed to forget my letter entirely. We have just returned 


from a walk around this quaint old city. One must’ 
walk here, for itis very difficult to get a carriage for 
" pleasure riding; there are no one-horse vehicles in this 





“But my brave fellow,” said the General, “haw did 
| you a your leg?” observing the man’s deficiency in 
one limb. 
“T lost it at the battle of Lundy’s Lane, while . 
ing that drum.” ad , — 





A SHORT METRE MAN. 


Mrs. B——, who sings in the choir of a certain church, 
having been laughed at for 
rei 


the easiest to get along with. 


good night.” 


it was new) as many years asthe children of Israel wore 
their garments in the wilderness. It is said their rai- 
ment waxed not old. But Uncle Carpenter’s coat shows 
signs of age, and were it not for the industrious fingers 
ot his prudent and skilful wife it must have gone to de- 
cay betore this day. It would not be true to say this 
coat had not come to mending. After pretty close ex- 
amination, under lapping patches of red, drab, gray, 
blue, black, snuff-color, etc., we discovered a piece of 
the original cloth, which was a dingy brown. There 
were no holes in the coat only such as ought to be 
there. It was well mended. Mrs. C. believes “that a 
stitch in time saves nine,” though she has not been very 
saving of her stitches. This coat must not be taken as 
any indication of the wearer’s poverty, as his excellent, 


A Capital Book for Boys and Girls. 





QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE. 


By Harriet RescurR Stowe. A beautiful little volume, 
containing stories and sketches which have been universally 
ropular with readers of Our YounG Fo ks, as follows: The 
Hen that hatched Ducks; The Nutcrackers ot Nutcracker Lodge; 
The History of Tip-Top; Miss Katy- Did and Miss Cricket; Moth- 
er Magpie’s Mischicf; The Squirrels that hve in a House; Hum, 
the Son of Buz; Our t‘ountry Neighbors; Our Dogs; Dogs and 
Cats; Aunt Esther's Rules; Aunt «sther's Stories; Sir Waher 
Scott and his Dogs; Country Neighbors again.—The great inter- 
est of the stories, the striking illustrations, and the elegant bind- 
ing make this one of the most attractive of children's books 
and sure to be in great demand for Holiday and Wirth-day gifts. 
Price, $1 50. 





*,* For saleby all Booksellers. 
price, by the Publishers. 


46—2w TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 





NEW BOOKS, 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


AUNT HATTIE'S LIBRARY FOR HER LITTLE FRIENDS, 
By Aunt HattTiz. 6vols.,in box. Price $3. 


Lilly's Birthday. Maggie and the Mice 
The Sheep and Lambs. The Lost Kittie. 
The Chest of Tools. Ida’s New Shoes. 


'THE RAINFORD SERIES. By GLance GAYLoRD. 3 vols., 
16mo, illustrated, in a box. Price $4,: 0. 


Vol. 1....Gilbert Starr and his Lessons. 
Vol. 2....Gilbert’s Last Summer at Rainford. 
Vol. 3.... Will Rood’s Frienaship. 





new farm, the twelith one he Las cleared up, will clear- 
ly show. This is one of his peculiarities. He takes 
pride in wearing that faithiul vid cuat. Uncle John is 
4 queer fellow, and if We can get at is private diary we 
Wu tell our readers something about Ubis pioncer of the 
forest. He was one of the first settlers 1m Patten. 


cialis tDiomninbieahiscag 
A PRETTY COMPANION. 


There is a tine English mocking bira in Sullivan, Il, 
owned by # Dr. Miiis. 
It has been allowed 1s treedum Lo roam at large among 
the wees surruunding his resiuence. Lust week the 
doctor tuvk a trip tw Decatur, and, as usual, the bird 
was lett at large, und as supposed wuuld slay at home; 
but svonu after leaving tuwn the ductor notced his 
mocker wus Keeping Lim Cumpany. ‘Tne litile fellow 
Kept close to ike Cartilage, fly.ug irom tence vo fence, 
past carriages aud faruuouses, until be reached Lov- 
iugton, tue distance of ten muilits, where the ducwr 
stupped, and tie bud quivily seule Himoell on the 
Carriage. 

‘tis eaceiiiliaalinipliaiates 
WANTED THE WHOLE, 

An Illinois butcher bargaiacd for the “largest and 
SMailest” vf a peu Of Hogs, and When UnLy two animals 
Were delivered tv Liln, went w law to get ine woole 
number, Wuich, he Claluus, were luciudeu im the terms 
or tne Dargalu. 

This reminds us of a certain troublesome neighbor 
who sent her girl to the next house to say “Ma wanted 
to DUrroW & piece 4s Wide us bLWu Dallds right out of the 
middle of a shad.” 

— 
THE Waw’s BILD. 

A queer looking custumer insertea his head into an 
aucwon store, aud louking gravely at the Koight of the 
hamwer, inquired,— 

“Can't L uid, sir?” 

*Ceriainly,’ replied the auctioneer, “you can bid.” 

“Well, then,” said the wag, walking off, ‘1 bia you 





———— 
FOND OF BEANS. 


An editor wrote a leading article un the fair sex, in 
the course of which he said, “Girls of seventeen or 
eighteen are fond of the beaus.” When the paper was 
issued he was ratuer shocked to discover that an un- 
fortunate ty pographical error hau made him say, ‘Giris 
of seventeen or eighteen are tund uf beans!’ He nad 
better use the French plural (beaux) nereatier. 





+e 


“TREATED AS WELL AS THE OTHERS.” 


During the late bathing season a pompous individual 
waiked up to the bar of a seaside hotel, and with con- 
siderable flourish signed the buvk, and in a loud voice, 
exclaimed, *1’m Lieut. Governor of “aa 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” says the land- 
lord, “‘you’ll be treated just as well as the others.” 





——_ +e, 
LIQUOR “USED IN MECHANICS.” 

A youngster who wanted liquor at the Portland City 
Agency for a “mechanical purpose,” further explained 
that it was needed for sawing wood. 

Farmers of the old time used to lay in a keg or bar- 
rel of rum to “get their hay in with.” 





READING DEAD LANGUAGES. 


Some one communicates to the New York Tribune 
the fact that a blind negro boy, of Clinton Paris, Lou- 
isiana, taught himself to read by feeling out the letters 
upon tombstones in a burying-ground. He must have 
made great proficiency in the dead languages. 





A STRANGER from the country observing an ordinary 
roller-rule on the table, took it up, and inquiring its 
use, was answered, “It was arule for counting-hous- 
es.” Too well bred to ask unnecessary questions, he 


turned it over and over, and at last, in a paroxysm of 


bafiied curiosity, inquired, ‘How in the name of won- 
eer do you count houses with this ?” 


AN out door relief committee in New York, week be- 


fore last found a girl about eighteen years of age, who 

exists by making trimming at five cents per yard, and is 

This 

trimming is sold by the dealer at seventy-five cents per 
ar 


able to make three yards per day of twelve hours. 


Two Quaker girls were ironing on the same table. 
One asked the other which side she would take, the 
right or left. She a ee, “It will be right 

en it will be left for thee 


for me to take the left, and 
to take the right.” 


A Gipsy woman promised to show two young ladies 
| their husbands’ faces in a pail of water. t 


and exclaimed,—“ Why, we only see our faces.” 


“Well,” said the gipsy, “those faces will be your hus- 


bands, when you are married.” 


AN Irishman, on being told to grease the wagon, re- 


turned in about an hour afterwards and said, 


wheels hang on.” 


An elderly Pennsylvanian woman, with her daugh- 
ter, looking at the marble statue of Girard in the col- 
lege building, the other day, startled the bystanders 


by exclaiming, “La! Sally, how white he was!” 


Ir takes two hours to wind up the English Parliament 
clock. The dials are twenty two feet in diameter and 
| the hour bell weighs fifteen tons. 


marrying a very smal! man, ; 


learned before it can be enjoyed. 


During Ube spring anu summer | 


hey looked, 


1 @ Gxoxce C. Goovwix & Co., Agents, 38 Hanover Street, Bost?® 
greased every part of the wagon but them sticks the| 42—sm 


must be" 





THE LINDENDALE STORIES. 
| 5 vols., 16mo, illustrated. 
Vol. 1....Sidney de Grey, 
Vol. 2.... Nellie Warren, 
Vol. 8....Louis Sinclair, 


GYPSY'S YEAR AT THE GOLDEN CRESCENT. By Miss 
E. STUART PHELPS. 1 vol., lomo, illustrated. Price $1,25. 


|THE DESERTED MILL AND POTTER PARTY. By E. L. 
| LLEWELLYN. 1 voi., l6mo, illustrated. Price $1,2d. 


By LAWRENCE LANCEWOoD. 


ts vols. in box. Price $3,75. 





| GRAVES & YOUNG, 


| No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 
| 45—2w 

| 
| LOOK AT THIS! 


$1,50 WILL PAY FOR THE 


MONTHLY 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
from this date to January 1, 1869, 
1 A, Months for only One Dollar and Fifty Cents—in 
48 


588 


Pages of reading in each number, handsomely 
illustrated, and largely composed of original 
contributions, 


Pages of valuable and interesting Agricuitural 





and Horticultural reading in the volume for 1867, 


and upwards extremely Liberal Premiums 
offered for new subscribers, 


new name for our list will entitle vou to a pre- 
mium, 


cent stamp pays for specimen and circular. 


Merchants’ Row, Boston, the place of publica- 
tion, and all letters should be addressed to 


R. P. EATON & CO, 
Publishers N, E. Farmer, 


{@™ Any paper copying the above and calling attcntion toit 
shail receive tne numbers for 1868 without chargw. 4—2w 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
——i 
UNIVERSAL NHURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND ?PEKLY CURE FOR 
NEUKALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. 
ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effectii ga perfect cure in less than twenty-tour 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO ©& THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has tailed t 
yield to this 
WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—aflecting ihe 
entire system, its use for a few days, or afew weeks at the ut 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WIfH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINEDT 
PHYSICIANS, Who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval 

Sent by mail ov receipt of price and pustage. 


One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 U0...... wi Ges 
‘Twelve Packages. 9 00...... “ 4 ** 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medi 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


45—4w 120 Tremont Street. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young ana Old Making Money with the Low 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 eer week, besides attending school. Pritt 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Fret 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 89a 





WHAT A WONDERFUL DIsCOVERY is Perey Davis 
VaGeTaBLe Pain KILLER. It not only cures the ills of the bu 
man family, but is also the sure remedy for horses with colic. ik 
has never been known to failin a cure ot the worst cases; 4" 
for sprains, galls, etc., itnever fails -try it once. Directions a 
company each bottle. Sold by Druggists generally.—Ken * 
County (Ky.) Democrat. 46-1" 
















“SONS OF MALTA.” Let it be so recorded.—That J. W. Pe 
land's Humor Doctor is the best preparation for the cure of vad 
ula and all Diseases of the Blooa. Put up in large bottles. 3! 
for sale by all Druggists. 46 - Iw 


—— aw 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED —Tas True REMEDY = 
LAST DISCOVERED. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared - A 
the formula of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, cures Consumptie 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis Dyspepsia, Marasmus, General rod 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system dependent oD “A 
ficiency of vital force. It is pleasant to taste, and a single ne 
will convince the most sceptical of its virtue as the great a 7 
remedy of the age. $1 a bottle, or six botties for $5. uns 
express. Sold by 8. C. UPHAM, No 25 South Eighth Si 
| Philadelphia, aud principal Druggists. Circulars sent 








NWO REMEDY in the world ever came into such me 
use, or has so fully won the confidence of mankind, as AYES 
CHERRY PECTORAL for the cure of Coughs, Colds and Cot 
sumption. 45-2" 








THE PAIN KILLER, so justly celebrated, was introduced” 
the public about twenty-five years ago, and now enjoys & + 
larity unequalled by any other medicine. For the cure of 


Lrsertr will not descend to a people; a people must. theria, dysentery, chole:a morbus, rheumatism, coughs and co 
ed that she had always found short metre Aims raise themselves to liberty ; it is a blessing 


scalds, burns, etc., it is without an equal. Sold by all rr 


pal druggists.—Daily Plaindealer, Cleveland, Vhio. 
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